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CORALINN: 
A PERSIAN TALE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


So light to the croupe the fair Indy he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung, 
* She's won ; we are gone, over bank, bush and seaur, 
They will have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Loch- 
invar—Scorr. 


Tae next day was spent by Everington in ma- 
king the necessary preparations for flight. Horses 


were procured and every thing was arranged long } 


before the evening came on. It was the intention 
of Everington to gain, if possible, the passes of the 
Hetzerdera before morning with his prize ; and 
then secrete themselves or proceed as circumstances 
should dictate. Among the rude, but hospitable 
natives of these mountains, he knew he could have 


time to determine on his further course. He was 


the more confirmed in his plan because Hamors 


had spent some years in that region, when young, 


We ee OO ew a A Oe 


male forms, the airy gracefulnessof one of which 
he could not mistake, enter beneath the shadows 
of the orange and acacias, whose branches met and 
mingled over the opposite entrance. He was not 
mistaken, for in a moment, the beautiful Coralinn 
was in his arms, and clasped to his bosom. 

“ Thank Heaven’ we have met,I trust, never ; 
again to separate,” said Evcrington, as he affection- } 
ately kissed the blushing girl. 

“ Wehave met” said the lovely maiden, in a } 
voice which trembled with deep feclings, “ we have ‘ 
met, but itis that I may warn youof your danger, 
bid you farewell, and be miserable.” 

“* Coralinn,” said Everington, “if you love me } 


: think not that any danger threatens me; think of | 


| flashed ove*her mind, and she instinctively clung 


the fate that awaits you if you remain where you 
are.” 

“ Gracious Allah, protect me!” exclaimed the 
beautiful girl, as a sense of her helpless situation 


a 


, to the arm of the person she loved, and from whom ; 


‘ and safety. 


and was well acquainted, not only with the Kurd- 


istan dialect, spoken there, but was familiar with 
the localities of that mountain region ; and because 
from that point he could, with equal ease, 
his route to Bagdad, or 'Teflish. 


pursue 


) ington taking the fearful and half reluctant Cora- 


' the way tothe wall, following by their two atten- 


Evening came and found every thing prepared ° 
£ £ 


for flight. As the last rays of the setting sun gild- 


| from whence without delay, Everington descended 


ed the peaks of the Hetzerdera, Everington and } 
Hamors placed their steeds in a thick grove of Man- | 


goes, ata considerable distance from the city, and 
but ashort space from the river, down which, should 
they succced in escaping from the gardens, 
knew it would be necessary to float. They pro- 
cured the little skiff, which they had used the eve- 


and mark the hour appointed, Everington and his 
servant found themselves at the place of ascent. 
The boat was again secured, and again they suc- 
cessfully ascended the wall. Every thing around 
them bore the same appearance of festivity and 
joyousness, which it had done the evening before. 


i self. 


they ) 


—she scarecly knew how—she looked for protection 


“We are losing the precious time,” said Mver- 


linn in his arms, and with his lovely burden he led } 


dants. 


Without difficulty they ascended to the summit 


to the boat, into which Hamors lowered the girls, 
and having witnessed their safc ty, descended him- 


Lovusing the boat from its grape-vine fasten- 


ings, they floated down the river, passing numbers 


both on the water, and on the shore, who were cn- { 
, 


joying the beautiful evening, and Hamors, to pre- | 


} vent notice, mingled the music of his flute with } 
ning previous, and as tle moon began to decline | 


} 


that which from the shores echoed over the waters 
; 


on which the last rays of the declining moon were 


lingering. Gradually the music died away ; the | 


‘ sweet song of the nightingale from the rose bordered } 


} tern mountains, and the 


The palace was illuminated—lamps glittered in 
every recess to which the moonbeams could not 


penctrate—gay and beautiful forms, the tenants of ’ 


the harem, were gliding about, their steps followed 


ata distance, by the black cunuchs, who had them 


in charge—music lent its witchery ; and 


while | 


the adventurer carefully threaded his way through ' 


the most unfrequented walks and at intervals caught 


glimpses of the majestic domes of the palace— 
while he listened to the sweet notes of music while 
the air freighted with the fragance of a thousand 


, flowers, he felt that the splendid scenes of oriental 


romance were not altogether fabulous. 


Silently they approach d the bower, and Ever. 


— breathed more freely, when he saw two fe- 


margin of the river, seemed to swell higher and } 
clearer; and when the moon sunk behind the wes- 
stars began to glitter in 
the deep blue sky, the beats sought the shore ; and 
though many spent the night in the gardens that 
bordered the river, yet they were scon deserted 
and Everineton and his fair Coralinn, with their 
attendants, were soon floating on in silence and 
alone. 

Coralinn reclined on the bosom of Everington ; 
her hand was clasped in his, and he saw that tears 
were trembling in her dark eyes. 


“ My dear girl,” said he, “* come cheer up your 


spirits ; the danger is past, Heaven will bless us, 
and we shall be happy.” 

* Allah 
« or 


grant that the danger may be past,” 
“but L tremble 


what awaits us if we are 


when [ think 
flight 


replied ilinn, 


overtalen in ou 


; dor and royalty have no charms for me. 
‘ . 

, entreat you to forget me, and in some of these 
> noble Persian families, seck a bride werthy of 


to-morrow 


for myself I care not, I can die, and will die sooner 
than submit to the destiny to which I am des- 
tined by the prince—but for you—” 

“Q think not of me,” replied Everington inter- 
rupting her; ‘‘ I do not intend to be overtaken, 


and if we are, do not think that I shall forsake you ; 


I can at least die for you.” 
“This morning,” said the blushing maiden, 


“the prince came to me took my hand, and re- 


quested me to walk in the garden. I could not do 
otherwise than comply. * Why so dejected,’ said 


' he, as we turned into a walk that Jed us from the 


observation of the attendants ; ‘why so dejected 
on the eve of an event which I had reason to be- 
lieve would have filled you with pleasure?’ ‘ Gra- 
cious prince,’ I answered, ‘ I am unworthy the honor 
you design me ; forgive me when I say that splen- 
[et me 


yourself and your destiny.’ ‘The prince looked at 
me sternly and fixedly, for a moment, and I trem- 
bled beneath his glance. ‘ By the sword of Ali, I 
he exclaimed fiercely ; ‘that ras- 
cally Frank, that accursed infidel has been before. 
hand with me in the winning of your affections ; 
but I know that Abbas Mirza is not thus to be 


thwarted in his wishes, and were it not that I have 


see how it is,’ 


promised to delay until to-morrow, the ceremony 
that makes you mine should take place within an 
hour.” As he pronounced these words, he laid his 
hand on his cimetar, and swore by the prophet, 
should he discover anything on your part to justify 
the act, no punishment should be too severe for the 
presumption of an accursed infidel. I threw my- 
self on my knees before him, and with tears begged 


him not to drive me to desperation—told him that 


, L could never give him my heart, could never love 


him and entreated him to forget me. ‘ Sweet 
girl,’ said he ‘talk not to me of forgetfulness, I 
shall not try to forget you ; these feelings of yours 


you must forget ; this reluctance you must over- 


- come, and consent in the splendor of my court, to 


shine the brightest star in the heaven of India, the 
most brilliant gem in the diadem of Persia’s prince.’ 
I perceived that it was in vainto remonstrate, and 


,; as at that moment he was called by a slave, I was 


left to reflect on the ominous manner in which he 
repeated, as he left me, the words—* remember 


thal 
The boat had now floated down the current, 


to the place where the horses were secreted, and 


, running the little bark on the shore, they ascended 
) 


the bank and soon found themselves seated on 


spirited chargers, ond while Hamors led the way 
across the plain of Schiras, Everington rode by 
Cireassian, who had, 
the city increased, 


With the fleetness 


the side of the fair as the 


distanee between them and 


eradually recovered her spirits. 
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of the wind they were beatae the Seheb that which aarry) in all probability, be required, to | the extremity of this narrow valley, within the 
separated them from the mountains, and as they | make their escape. It was impossible to conceal ) boundaries of Kerdistan, where she will be sure of 
approached the long sweeping range which bounded | the danger longer from her, for her quick glance | a hospitable reception and safety.” 


the plain on the west, the hope that in its almost | 
inaccessible gorges and defiles, they should be | 
able to clude the pursuit which they feared, filled 
them with joy. 


They had reached the mountains, and ascended / pursued ; it is not yet to late for you to save your- | 


the first range of hills, as the day broke, and re. | sclf—-leave me, and hasten to place that barrier of | 


vealed to them, in all its beauty, the city and 
plain they had left. The rising sun threw 
shows of the massive columns that sti!l remained 
stretched like giants over the plain. Beyond, the 
smooth flowing Bendcemir, glitteved like a silver 
thread, amidst gardens, and mosques, and groves 
and palaces. 
and the blue mountains which bounded the plain 
to the east, had their uneven outlines marked in 
the first gush of the sunbeams. Seated on a velvet 
moss-covered bank, beneath a huge mango tree, 
in a little dell, overshaded with fragrant myrtle, 
the party reposed themselves ; while Hamors pro- 
duced some wine and fruits which he had provided 
and thus formed that refreshment, which thei 
rapid ride had rendered so desirable, particularly 
to the ladies. 

After they had finished their repast, reclined on 
the smooth turf, they were congratulating them- 
selves on the success which had uttended their 
efforts to escape, when Everington observed the 
attention of Hamors fixed with anxicty on some 
object barcly visible on the plain, in the direction 
of Schiras. 


to follow, he rose and walked a short distance, 
a place where the opportunity for observation 
would be fairer, end where no alarm would be given 
to Coraliun. 

“What sce you that has thus riveted your at- 
tention 7?” asked Everington when they were alone. 

“That which, if it were possible my suspicions 
could be correct, an- 
swered Hamers ; “ unless I am much deceived, 
there is a party of horsemen yonder ; that cloud 
of dust indicates a rapid movement, and it is, I 
think in this direction.” 

“ Your eyes are better than mine, if you can 
make, a party of horsemen out of that speck,” 
said Everington ; “ but be it what it may, perhaps 
we had better be moving, as our horses by this 
time, must be sufficiently breathed.” 

Coralinn and her attendant were now busily en- 
gaged in picking some of the wild berries of the 
mountain, and admiring the beautiful scenery be- 
low, and above them ; but they immediatcly obeyed 
the summons of [amors, and the whole party were 


would bode us no good,” 


the mountain § After a ride of an hour, through a 


_~ a eae 


its » 


glories over the ruins of Persepolis, and the dark | “ that you should have such a despicable opinion ; 


| no, my love, Abbas Mirza cannot make me shrink 


| over the plain, at once saw the party, and compre- 
_ hended their object. 


“ Everington,” said she, while her blanched | 
check told the agony of her feelings ; “ we are | 


mountains between you and certain destruction.” 
* IT regret my dear Coralinn,” replied Everington 


of me, to suppose that I would forsake you now ; 


from my purpose of saving you or perishing in the 


, attempt.” 


The minarets of Schiras were visible | 


distinctly counted ; 


( 


, thus dispersing every doubt as to their object and 


| them. 
_ op her spirits, it was in vain; and the fatigue of 
another hour’s riding made it necessary that they 


Everington waited a moment until he ' 


caught the eye of Haimors, when beckouing him | mors 


to | may deviate from the usual route, and thus shun 


) 


emerged on a kind of table lind, from which they | 


were uble to view the course they had traversed 


, ? alarm. 


and they now found that the conjecturcs of Ha- | 


mors were currect, as a dozen horsemen at least, 
were plainly to be scen rapidly following the same 
track over the plain that had been pursued by 
themselves. Coralinn was not yet apprised of the 
apprehended danger ; but to add to the fears of 


she exhibited, although she complained not, that 


horsemen are close upon us,” 
‘ 


Everington, he saw from the signs of fatigue that | 


, * but not here can we 
her delicate frame was unequal to the exertion | 


Gie> 


stopped and listened. 


under way toward the second or loftier range of | No one, however, could hear anything, except the } 


} 
> murmur of the trees that overshadowed the deep } 
ravine that shut from their view the plain, they | 


** Let us not despair,” said Hamors, “ we are 
not as yet certain that these men are in pursuit of 
us; and if they are, I trust we shall find some 
way to evade them.” 

The horseman were so near that they could be 
and their polished arms 
glittering in the sun, and the long white horse- 
hair thet waved from their caps, indicated that 
they belonged to the houschold troops of the prince 
destination. The fugitives now pressed forward | 
with all the speed possible, but it was evident that 
Coralinn's strength was unequal to the task before 
Although she used every exertion to keep 


| 


should again halt. 
“ What can be done?” said Everington to Ha- 


; “can we not find some place where we 


our pursuers, or be enabled to choose our own 
ground for defence.” 

*T have thought of such a plan myself,” replied 
the faithful Hamors; “ there is sucha spot a little 
before us, but if we choose it and are overtaken, 
” 


* Do not hesitate,” said the half fainting Cora- 


nn ; “in this course we must be overtaken in | 
that we may escape.” 


_ we must die or be captured, there is no leaving it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


here are bubbles that vanish when grasped in the hand, 
There are rosebuds that wither before they expand, 

There are hopes that are blighted when brightest they seem, 
And pleasures that fade like the joy of a dream. 


} 
j 
Sketches of a Traveller. 
. ~ , 
The party of fugitives soon entered the defile of | 
° - J / 
which Hamors had spoken, and wound along its | 
rocky bed for a considerable distance without hear. ; 
ing from their pursuers; and the pale features of 

the trembling Coralinn were reanimated by the as 
surance of 


her Everington. Suddenly Hamors ! 


All were instantly silent. } 


glen, and the hollow sound of a distant waterfall 
tiamors alone by lis countenance, betrayed his 
Ile threw himself from his horse, laid his 
ear close to the rock and again listened. 

“Tt isas 1 feared; we are pursued, and the / 
said Hamors. 

* We know then what we have to do,” replied 
Everington; “IT think we can make this pass | 
good against a dozen or more Schirans.” 

* | aim exactly of your opinion,” said Hamors ; 
make our defence. If the 
lady will ride forward, in one hour she will reach » 
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- ) the pistols of Everington 
| fired at the same 


i desperate plunge forward, 
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“The advice of Hamors must be followed,” 
said Everington to the ladies: dearest Coralinn 
escape if youcan ; we will join you after we have 
disposed of these villains.” 

But it was plain the strength of the fair girl was 
unequal to the task enjoined, and the danger to 


| which Everington was exposed, had no tendency to 


tranquilize her spirits. The whole party now 
hastened onward to the place where the rocks ap- 


| proached so near together as to leave only a space 


sufficient for one to pass at a time, and it was evi- 
dent their pursuers were not far distant, Hamors 
proposed making a stand at that place, since in the 
narrow pass, numbers could be of little advantage. 

Coralinn endeavored to proceed, but a dizzy 
faintness came over her; and had not Everington, 
who was watching her disappearance, flew to her 
aid, she must have fallen to the ground. Ever- 
ington caught her in his arms, sprinkled some cold 
water in her face, and while the girl Myrtilda was 
tending to the aid of her mistress he kissed the 
pale forehead of the beautiful creature he held in 
his arms with a fecling of the tenderest affection. 

acing Coralinn who had revived, on a mossy 

rock, which by a turn of the ravine was hid from 
the path they had travelled, he left her with her 
attendant, and hastened to Hamors, who had been 
preparing their arms for the expected conflict— 
heir position was such as to prevent their pur- 
suers from riding them down, and they had some 
hope that by a vigorous defence they should be ul- 
timately successful. 
Their pistols were loaded and primed, their cim- 
etars were drawn, and in anxions suspense they 
listened to the rapid and approaching trampling of 
their pursuers. 

It was but a minute before their foe appeared 
turning the point of the rocks below them, and 
they no svoner caught a glimpse of the fugitives 
than a loud shout announced their gratification, 
and the certainty of their triumph, though their 
horses were covered with sweat and foam, and 


} panting for breath, they halted not a moment, but 
, drawing their sabres with shouts of praise to Allah 
} and invoking the aid of the prophet, for the destruc- 
; tion of the infidel dog, advanced at a swift gallop 


and in single file to the assault. Everington and 
Ilamors stood firm with their cocked pistols in 


, their right hands and their sabres in their left. 


““We must block up the road, and they must 
form the barrier,” said Everington to his servant ; 


- “ you shoot the leader’s horse and I will dispose of 


the rider.” 

“Fling down your arms you rebel dogs!” 
shouted the chief who led the squadron. 

an ' , 

Phe only answer given was by the discharge of 
and EHamors, who both 
fatal effect. The 
noble beast on which Emir was mounted, madea 


instant, with 
then partly 
feet, and while his master’s 
hand relaxed its grasp upon the bridle, both fell 


turned, 


reared on his hind 


| lifeless in the narrowest part of the pathway. 


I'he effect was so sudden, and the assault so 
rapid, that the sceond individual in pursuit was ( 
unable to check his horse before he was entangled ¢ 
by the fallen one and ere he could extricate him. § 
self, his rider had received a shot through the brain ; | 
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/ his case.” 


* and for you—ah, you know the prince is 
ful.” 


Pre 


while clinging with a death grasp to the reins as 

he fell the frightened steed was instantly trampling | 
him under foot, and by his endeavors to escape, | 
creating still greater confusion in the body behind. ; 

“ The curse of the prophet rest on the infidel ; 
dogs,” cried the second in command, as he threw 
himself from his horse and followed by three or 
four others, struggled forward to encounter the 
defenders of the pass, hand to hand. 

They at last succeeded in reaching them, but | 
Everington and his servant, who saw the coming 
storm, were prepared to meet it, and two more of 
the assailants were soon bleeding at their feet, one 
by the pistol of Hamors, and the other by the sa- 
bre of Everington. 

At this instant Hamors in endeavoring to push 
the advantage he had gained, was thrown off his 
guard, and received a blow from a sabre, on his 
head which to appearance killed him on the spot.— 
Thus encouraged, the assailants pressed forward 
with loud shouts of * Allah Acbar :” God is mighty 
but still Everington maintained his ground, and 
the boldest of the assailants shrunk back from his 
death-dealing blows. 

At this critical moment a sudden scream from 
the females reached his ear, which was instantly 
followed by a shout of exultation from the pass 
behind him. ‘Turning on his heels, he flew to 
save his fair Coralinn from this new danger, and 
as he turned the point of the rock that intervened 
between them, he encountered a body of the foe.— 
These while Everington and Hamors were engaged 
with those in front, had retraced their steps for a 
few rods down the ravine, then clambering up the 
precipice by the aid of the mantling shrubbery, had 
made their way above them, and passing on a kind 
of projecting ledge had intended to take them in 
the rear; when on gaining the pass they, to their 
great surprise, found Coralinn and her attendant 
alone, and completely within their power. 





nent 


“ Let go that maiden, villain,” cried Everington 
as he darted upon thei like a tiger, and with a 
single blow severed from the shoulders the head of 


—oo 


the chief who was endeavoring to secure the hands 
of the terrified Coralinn. 

By this time those of the assailants who had been } 
held in check, came up, and those who had seized | 
the girls finding themselves so furiously attacked, | 
letting them go to defend themselves, Everington 
found himself surrounded by swords, and after a 
desperate struggle, was knocked down and se- 
eurcly bound. 

“ Q, spare him,” cried Coralinn, as forgetting 
her own danger, she clasped the arm of the indi- 
vidual who appeared to have the command. 


“ Our orders, sweet runaway,” replied the chicf 
“ were to spare him and take him alive; or his 


brains would have been before this time knocked 
out.—After all,” continued the officer; “ I much } 
doubt whether this Frank will feel much obliged 
to us fur the favor we have shown him, for he has } 
a serious account to settle for the murder of this | 
man; and with the prince, whom Allah preserve, | 
fur running away with you sweet blossom of the 
mountain. 


“ Then he is lost !” exclaimed Coralinn, “ al. 
ready lost; there is not the semblance of h ype in 
“ Not in his case, certainly,” answered Emir ; 
merci- } 
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THE RURAL 


Coralinn firmly ; the undaunted courage of her 
disposition rising, a8 the danger which threatened 
Everington grew formidable and unavoidable ; “ I 
will never be the slave of Abbas Mirza, or the 
minion of his will.” 


REPOSITORY. 


“ If your prisoner dies, I die with him,” said | 


? 
? 
) 
\ 
? 
{ 


“* We will leave these matters to be settled be- | 


tween you and his highness on your return,” said 
the officer. 


“ Coralinn,” said Everington, who had main- 
tained the most inflexible silence, while they were 


binding him, had scorned to reply to the threats | 
and execrations showered upou him by his captors ; | 


“ I know my destiny, but I hope I have lived long 
enough to despise the power of a tyrant, and 1 
shall be so happy in believing that to the last I 
have retained the remembrance and love of my 
dearest Coralinn.” 


“ You see,” said the chief, pointing towards the 


sun, “that it is declining; and our work is but | 


half done ; we must now return.” 


These orders were immediately obeyed. The | 


clephant, she placed her white hand to her lips, 
and said in tones intended to reach him and none 
else. 

“ My word is passed, if you die Corualinn dics 
with you.” 

“ Fear nothing, my dear gitl,” replied the priso- 
ner, Who whatever he might have feared, saw the 
necessity of kecping up the hopes of Coralinn ; 


; * fear nothing, Allah will protect and bless us.” 


{ 


After a hurried march over the plain, night over- 
took them, and they encamped near the ruins of 
Persepolis. Closely pinioned and secured as Ev- 
erington was, he was none the less carefully 


, guarded, and his present situation added to the 


prospyct before him, did not suffer him tores. The 


{ . . 
’ shrill ery ofthe hyena and jackall was heard anong 


horses of both parties were secured, and great was | 


the surprise, not only of Everington, but of the 
pursurers also, when they found that Hamors, 
whom they had left for dead, had disappeared, and 
that one of their flectest horses was no where to be 
found. ‘This difficulty was however soon removed 
by their chief, who assured his followers that Eblis 
had undoubtedly carried off the servant of the infi- 
del, for his presumption in fighting the faithful, and 
that the horse would be found somewhere down the 
valley ; though this explanation did not prevent 
his carrying into effect, with increased activity, 
his directions for an immediate descent of the 
mountain. 
horses belonging to the party, and Coralinn, who 
was so fatigued as to be unable to maintain her 


_ Seaton horseback, was placed behind one of the 


horsemen, and the whole party were retracing their 
steps tothe plain. ‘The dcad were left unburied, 
the chief remarked as he passed them that they 
had fallen honorably, and that now since the gem 
was stolen it was of but little consequence what 
became of the casket. 


Everington was nounted on one of the ! 


A sort of undefined hope had lingered in the | 


boson of Everington, that Hamers had escaped, 


) 
{ 


and that he would be able to rouse some of the | 


sturdy mountaineers to their rescuc : but they 
reached the place where they partook of the lust 
slight refreshment in their ascent, without his 


wished for appearance; and here the sight of a { 


large party of horsemen at the foot of the mountain, 
among whici Everington not only discovered 


several clephants, but the black standard of Persia, 


the ruins as they prowled about the camp of the 
intruders on their domains; and from some lone 
and lofty column, the vwl uttered its foreboding 
ery, Which the twilight enabled them to venture 
Bats flitted through 
the gloom, and to the feverished imagination of 
Everington, they seemed like the ghosts of those 
whose crimes had desolated and depopulated that 
ounce glorious place, and who had been condemned 
The 


were surrounded, 


forth in quest of their prey. 


in that hateful form to expatiate their guilt. 
with which they 
agreed, but too well with the state of Everington’s 
feclings. For himself he knew there was nothing 
to hope; and if he was to be torn from his loved 
one, but little to fear.—But for her he trembled 
with horror when he reflected that the beautiful 
and high souled creature must be sacrificed to the 


desvlation 


brutal passions of a tyrant. 

Morning came, and with it the march was re- 
sumed, and before noon Everington found himself 
fettered and closed within the walls of Schiras. 
No sooner had the party, with the fugitives en- 
tered the city, than they were met by a messen- 
ger from the prince, who held a short conference 
with the chief, at the close of which, Everington 
was taken from his horse, blindfolded, and then, 
with a file of men on each side marched a con- 
siderable distance, when they suddenly halted for 
a few moments. 

“If L am to die,” said Everington, who suspect- 
ed that preparations for such an event were ma- 
king, “Jet me meet death like a man; I shall not 
shrink when it comes.” 

“ You will know your destination,” replied the 
surly voice of his conductor and as he spoke the 
harsh and heavy grating of some massive and 


| little used door on its hinges told Everington that 


they were entering some building, thoagh what 


) 


couvinced him at once that his hopes were utterly 


futile and groundless, 


CHAPTER VL 
The snake's forky tongue —the dragon's fang, 
Shall pierce thy side with many a twang ; 
The Upas gum shall run through thy veius, 
Aud each torture used to increase thy pains : 
‘Then beware, wretch! O, beware of me! 
For whithersoever thou mayest flee, 
I warn thee now—then stand in feur, 
Nor court my young Castillion dear. 

AwonyMovs. 


The utmost care and precaution had been taken 


to prevent the least communication between Ever. 


ington and Coralinn during the march—he being 
| placed in front and she in the rear of the detach. 


ment; but when they reached the plain, as the 
faithful girl passed him to be placed on the magni- 


| ficent howdah which was carricd by the largest 


~- , weivvere oe 


and where, it was impossible to ascertain. 
When the door closed behind them the sudden 


transition from the hum and bustle of the city, the 


, neighing and galloping of horses, the lively and 


{ gay sound of voices, to the total and death like 


: of the walls with which they were enclosed. 


! and from the hollow reverberations of 


silence around them, spoke plainly the thickness 


After 


; ; 
descending a flight of steps, another door opene d, 


the echoes, 


‘ it appeared they were traversing some subterrane- 


an passage. Another flight of steps was succeeded 
by another space to be traversed, at the extremity 
of which the third and last door opened. 
Everington’s hands were now unbound, the ( 
irons taken from his fect, the door was partly un. 
closed, and still blindfolded, he was thrust through > 
it, and the door instantly closed upon him. He 
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© tore the turban with which he had been blinded 


as bolt after bolt was turned upon him. 
“Tam buried alive,” said Everington aloud, 
and he started at the hollow and uncarthly sound 


dared not openly to immoluate. 


The chillness and dampness of the air, proved that 


gave him hope, was that once he fancied he felt 
the winnowing of a bat’s wing as it flitted around 
him in the pitchy darkness, and then as he thought 
demonstrated the certainty of some communication 
with the upper air. He moved a few feet and his 
hand struck against a wall. 


— LI 
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“ T will at least know the extent of my dun- 
§ geon,” said Everington, as with his hand upon the 
wall, which was covered with mould and damp- 
ness, he slowly groped his way along. 

The distance he traversed proved that it was of 
considerable extent ; but the examination showed 
} also that the door by which he had entered was the 
} only place of ingress or egress to the dunycon. 
The floor was of stone, but covered with a wet 


was somctimes covered with water; and he re- 
membered that once a year, at least, it was suid 
the dungeons were emptied of their inmates by the 
overflowing of the Bendemir. 





To Everington it was a time of almost incon- 


could have died the death of a soldier without a 
murmur; but to be shut out from the clieerful light 
of day—to be buried alive—to die a living death ; 
filled his mind with horror. And Coralinn his 
** God of mercy protect her !” he exclaimed, as 
filled with conflicting emotions, he hastily strode 
across the dungeon—*“ O protect and bless her.” 
His foot struck against something upon the floor 
—he stumbled and fell—he turned to examine it— 
it was a half wasted skeleton. 
slowly over it—there was a frightful hissing, and 


Re 


garments and twined its long scaly folds around his 
arm. 
; fpringing to his feet, attempted to fly, from the 
; revolting spectacle, but struck against the wall of 
the prison with such violence that he fell, insensi- 
ble, to the paveinent. 





How long he remained in 
that situation he knew not, but he was confident 
that a considerable time must have elapsed. With 


of his fate came over him mingled with a death 
like depression of his feelings, and a sensation of 


the sense of existence, a recollection of the horrors 
} 
would be few, unless he was removed from that 
} place Placing his hand on the wet floor to raise 
+ himself, it rested on something which strugeled 
violent to escape ; and the ecarbuncled back and 
+ swollen form, showed it to be an overgrown toad, 
which the heated imagination of Everington, pic- 
, tured as having uttained that frightful size by liv- 
\ ing on the victims which there fell a sacrifice to 
) tyranny. 
“ Not yet,” said he as he started to his fect, 


= 





from his head, but impenetrable darkness met his | 
eye; and he heard the harsh grating of the keys, | 


He called aloud, but was only answered by ech- | 
oes gloomy as the dungeons that gave them birth. | 


eee 


} 
, ence, 
' 
} 


ceivable agony and despair; he was brave and | 


faithful and beautiful Coralinn, where was she?” | 


; Some dungeon. 


With a seream he tere it from bim, and } 


weakness that convinced him his hours of life’ 


“am I willing to become a prey to such loathsome 
animals.” 


How time passed away he had no means of | 
' knowing, but a painful sensation of hunger and 
| thirst—a sickening faintness which attended the 
_ last movement—a confusion of ideas and debility 
of his own voice, when he remembered the ac- | 
counts he had heard of the dungeons of Schiras, | 
where kingly vengeance immured those victims it | 


of body, demonstrated that he had breathed a pes- | 
tilential air, under the influence of which the pow- | 


ers of life could not survive. ‘The inclination to 
slecp was excessive, but he dared not indulge it, 
for his sleeping moments were more dreadful than 


| his waking ones, and that dread was not wholly } 
, owing to the harrassing effect of his imagination. | 
he was fur under ground ; und the only thing that | 


Once when he attempted to sleep he was suddenly 
aroused by finding a snake cold and chilling en- 


) deavoring to force its way beneath the clothing of 


his body, and coiling its folds around his neck. 
The instant he was motionless, reptiles of various 
kinds began to gather around him, and he felt as 
if they had already marked him for their prey. 
How gladly would he have welcomed death, but it 
seemed to fly from his embraces. 

At last, when hope had fled, when he thought 
that his feelings had been rendered callous by the 
intensity of suffering, a slight sound in the subter- 

ranan regions of his dungeon aroused him from 
his lethargy. Listening with ears which had been 
rendered acute by misery, he heard voices, and then 


, foutsteps in the passage that led to his dungeon. 
slimy matter, which convinced Everington that it | 


Again he heard the numerous bolts withdrawn, and 
at last—joyful sight!—a gleam of light darted 
though the opening door, and grected eyes which 


; had so long been deprived of its exhilarating influ- } 


As the door opened, a soldier entered, whose 
countenance, manifested much surprise at finding 
the prisoner living. 


| but the vitiated air of the dungeon produced such 
/ an effect upon it, that its feeble glimmer penetrated | 


but a few feet into the gloom around him. 


let us first put this turban over your eyes.” 


t 

‘ 

{ ° ° ° 

} ™ Frank,” said the soldier, you are sent for: 
‘ 

} 

‘ 

{ 


Everington did not refuse ; any fate would have 


been preferable to a longer residence in that loath. 


' . . . 

{ Atthe moment of emerging into the outer air, 
. { 

He moved his hand | 


the turban accidently dropped from the eyes of 


| Everington, and he often afterwards declared that 
a large sepent crept from beneath the untrodden 


beheld the glorious light of day —again breathed the 
fresh, pure air; and looked on the bright and beau- 
tiful face of nature. It was but a momentary 
clance, yet he knew he was in the gardens of the 
_ prince for he beheld the gilded minaret of the king’s 

which it was standing. ‘The turban was instantly 
replaced, and when it was again taken from his 
eyes, he was standing before the prince Abbas 


Mirza, in the hall of justice. ‘The prince did not 


deign to notice him, but sat with his eyes fixed, ' 


apparently, on the magnificent carpet which cov- 
ered the divan. Near him, but ina less elevated 
situation, sat the cuadi, or chief justice of the city, 
waiting the orders of his superior ; and a circle of 
the officers and guards of the prince completed th 


large mirror which 


list of persons present. Ina 


wus suspended against the wall, Everington saw 
his own figure, and was shocked at the change 
which had taken place in his appearance ; pale 


and sallow—his eyes holiow and sunken his coun- 
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He held a lamp in his hand, ; 


He was again blindfolded, and let | 
; out the same way he had emered. 


he never experienced such a sensation of pure pleas. ' 


. . ‘ 
ure as he did at that time, when he once more 
} 


mosque traversing above the cypress grove by 
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| tenance ghastly, and his person covered with the 
| filth of the dungeon—the whole conspired to prove 
| the pestilential and foul condition of the place in 
which he had been immured. 

| CHAPTER VII. 


If ever thou hast felt 

A wish to make me happy—oh ! Ifever half 

Thou vowed was true ; if ever innucente ; 

Or virtue charmed thee ; if yet one speck ; 

Of generous sympathy remains, spare, spare the prisoner. ; 
Wituiam TEL. ‘ 


Everington was roused from the contemplation | 
of the persons by whom he was surrounded, and } 
his own haggard appearance, by a person whose > 
business it was to act the part of public accuser, | 





and who kneeling before the prince, said— 
* Most just and glorious prince Abbas Mirza, | 
the prisoner awaits your pleasure and your justice.” 
“ He has had a taste of our justice already,” { | 


replied the prince, with a nod to the Cadi, “let | 
him be brought forward.” 
Everington was then, by the guard, placedimme- | | 
diately in the front of the divan, and with silence . 
awaited the charge 


« Frank,” said the Cadi, (and among the Ma- 
hometan nations of the east all Europeans are 
called Franks,) fixing bis eyes firmly upon Ever. 
ington, und stroking his long beard with great 
complacency ; ‘It is not the habit of the children {| 
of the sun to punish offenders without giving them 
a hearing ;—we require you therefore to answer | 
such question as by order of his highness the prince | 


{ will be proposed to you.” { 
;  Everington remained motionless. ; 


* What was your motive in remaining in the 
dominions of Persia, when the ambassador to the ; 


Schah left the empire ?” 
** I remained only because sickness disabled me | 
; from returning,” replied Everington. } 
“Were you inthe multitude that grected his 
| highness, Prince Abbas Mirza, at his entrance on 


” 


this government 


} 
; 
“1 was.” 
* Are you acquainted with Coralinn Herman?” } 
““T am.” 


“ Did your acquaintance with her commence 


—-~ 


' before the day I have mentioned ?” 
( “It didnot; to my knowledge I never saw her 


before.” } 
** Did you not know that she was betrothed to | 
his highness Abbas Mirza ?” ; 
) 


“I knew she was not,” replied Everington, 
while the dark countenance of the prince grew 
darker at the reply. 

“ What was your motive in endeavoring to carry 

ys 


her off against her will and wishes 
* My motives in what I did [ am not ashamed 


to avow,” replied Everington ; “ it was to add to 


mine and her happiness ; and the charge of doing 


anything contrary to her wishes | pronounce to 

be false.” ; 
* You acknowledge that it was your intention 

to carry her away from the dominions of the 


prince—whom may Allah preserve !—and marry 
her.” } 


| ** IT acknowledge it.” 


“It is enough,” said the prince; “the pre. 


sumptuous infidel who has dared to thwart our 


wishes, s 


‘ 


tands convicted by his own confession. 


~ 


Proceed to judgment.” 
The Cadi then rose, and after recapitulating ¢ 

» " . ° . . 

the offence, and mingling his expressions ol regret, > 


with praises of the clemeney and mercy of the§ 
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ment of the buat. 

‘I little imagined,” said Everington firmly, 
and addressing himself to the prince, * that I 
should ever be under the necessity of submitting 
to ask a favor of you, but I must request thut since 
I am to die, I may die like a soldier ; there are 
things that a brave man dreads more than death.” 

** The sentence is irrevocable, and may the 
curse of Allah light upon me if it is not fulfilled to 
the utmost,” was the reply of the prince. 

At this moment a struggle was heard at the 
lower part of the hall, and lifting his eyes, Ever- 
ington saw that it was Coralinn herself, endeavor- 
ing to force her way through the crowd that filled 
the lower end of the hall, and were striving by 
entreaties to prevent her advance. ‘There is some- 
thing however, in the distress of a beautiful wo- 
man that overcomes the most unfecling and subdues 
the most obdurate; and the commands of the 
prince to carry her off were unheeded. In the 
stern frown of the prince and the dejected coun. 
tenance of Everington, she read at a glance the 
fact of his condemnation ; and regardless of forms 
the lovely creature threw herself on her knees 
before the prince, and plead for the life of Ever- 
ington, with an earnestness which suspended the 
handsof the executioners of the prince’s commands, 
which were already raised to seize their prey. Her 
hair was dishevelled and flowing around her snowy 
neck and bosom—the tears were trickling down 
her cheeks as with impassioned eloquence she 
besought the prince for mercy ; and many an eye 
that had long been unused to tears, ere they were 
aware, found them mingling with those of the 
lovely advocate. But the very loveliness she 
showed in her distress, forbade forgiveness to Ey- 
erington. 

«« Fair Coralinn,” said the prince, as he took her 
hand to raise her up; ‘f ask any boon but the par- 
don of this rebel and it shall be cheerfully granted 
you; but our royal word is passed and he must 
die.” 

«* Then remember that Coralinn dies with him,” 
said the heroic maiden, starting up and throwing 
herself into the arms of Everington, who involun. 
tarily clasped her to his heart. 

‘** May Eblis seize them !’ cried the prince with 
indignation, as he saw this proof of ber faithfulness 
and love. 

“Tear them asunder,” continued the prince, 
addressing the guards; “ tear them apart, and 
away with him to his punishment. 
will see to this fair maiden.” 


We ourselves, 


Here was a pause of a moment in which no one 
moved ; and fear of the prince seemed forgotten 
in admiration of the constancy and fortitude of 
the beautiful girl. 

“ Slaves!” exclaimed the prince, starting up 
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city ; and Everington found the streets, through 
which they were going to pass, filled with specta- 
tors, anxious to catch a glimpse of the man des- 
tiued to such a fate and ready to join in taunting | 
the accused infidel. 

When the excitement of his feelings which his 
mock trial and his interview with Coralinn had 
excited, had passed away, and left him to his own 
contemplation, he had leisure to think of himself, 
and reflect on the lingering and horrible death to | 
whick he was doomed. 

The punishment of the boat was one which 
was reserved for those guilty of offences against | 
the king ; although on extraordinary cases, or 
where by torture government wished to extort con- 
fessions it was allowed. 

The unfrequency of the punishment added to 
the horror with which it was viewed by all ranks 
in the Persian empire. During his long residence 
in Schirasand Ispahan, Everington had never seen 
but one instance of that kind of punishment. 
Soon after his arrival at Ispahan, he was walking 
one afternoon on the banks of the Zenderhend, 
when his attention was arrested by a large con- 
course of people, and on coming up to them, Ha- 
mors informed him that they were assembled to 
witness the torture by the boat of an individual 
who a few days before had attempted to assassi- 
nate the Schah, and who was strongly suspected } 
of having other and more powerful accomplices. ; 
Forcing his way gradually through the crowd, Ev- 
erington at last reached the unfortunate object. | 
The place selected was immediately on the bank | 

5 


oe eee eee eee 


of the river—a single sentinel stood at a little dis- 
tance, not to prevent the interference of the mul- 
titude with the course of justice, as any one who | 
should attempt to save an individual condemned 
to execution, rendered themselves liable to the 
same dreadful fate ; but for the purpose of settling 
and preventing any difficulties that might arise | 
among the crowd ; and the deep silence and the | 
horror depicted on 


their countenances showed | 
with what emotions they looked on the unfort unate 
wretch. 

It was called the punishment of the boat, from } 
the shape of the engine by which the torture was | 
accomplished. 

This resembled two small boats laid together, 
with holes cut at each ends in one of which was | 
placed his head and the other his feet. 


The mis- } 


‘ erable wretch condemned to the boat, was with 


| 


5 
} 
? 
’ 
! 


{ 


his hands and feet securely pinioned, laid on his ‘ 
back, in the machine, his neck and feet placed in | 
the notches made to receive them, and then the 
upper part, which at those places was nicely fitted - 
so as to prevent the least movement, was put on 
and securely fastened down. 
All that could be seen was the head and the 


with fury, and striking the hilt of his cimetar ; | feet ; the former supported by the projection of the ; 


“am I to be thus disregarded ? Am I to execute 
my own commands ?” 

Dread of consequences to themselves overcame 
the feelings of compassion in the attendants ; Cor. 
alinn was torn from the arms of Everington; and 
while he was led away, surrounded by the guards 
—the faithful girl was carried senseless, to her 


, upartments. 
\ The news that the presumptuous Frank, who 


) had dared to interfere between the prince of Persia 
and the object of his love, was to receive a merited 


machine the face uppermost, and exposed to the : 
burning rays of the scorching sun—and the con- 

fined and immovable situation producing the most , 
intense agony. Into the lower part of the machine | 
was poured water, mixed with honey and treacle, 


‘with other ingredients, to invite the wasps and 


flies, with which the country abounded, and which 


, mingled with the excrements of the body soon 


becomes intolerably offensive, and swarming with 
insects, by which the poor wretch is absolutely de- 
youred alive. 
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sand fly, which deposits its egg, if undisturbed, 


generally fixed on the margin of some river. 
add to the torment, and prolong life as long as 
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beneath the skin, and fills the flesh with worms, 
is collected in multitudes, and to increase the tor- 
ment occasioned by these creatures the body is 


To 


practicable, food is furnished in profusion, and if 
weary of existence, the wretched creature refuses 
to eat, sweetened milk is poured down, so that he 
is unable to make an effectual resistance. But 
the most intense misery was that felt by the suff- 
erer, when, (as was frequently the case) the eyelids 
were fastened open, and that most sensitive organ 
exposed to the direct rays of a mid-day sun with- 
out the possibility of closing them. The groans of 
the victim seen by Everington, haunted him for 
months, and he felt that the fate was the more 
dreadful, as the agony was frequently protracted 
until the seventh or eighth day, when nature be- 
came exhausted, and death put a period to their 
sufferings. 

Such was the dreadful punishment Everington 
now saw before him, and a shuddering, sickening 
faintness came over him, as he thought of it which 
almost rendered him unable to support himself. 

They were already on the banks of the Bende- 
mir—the instrument of torture was before him— 
an immense throng had collected to witness the 
fearful catastrophe—and a bitter pang had passed 
through his heart, when he remembered that but a 
few days before, he had been revelling in all the 
fond visions of happiness, which the young imag- 
ination knows so well to paint. He thought too of 
home, country and friends, from whom he was 
now to be finally separated; nor in that fearful 
moment was the beautiful Coralinn forgotten—her 
love, her unshaken constancy and truth were re- 
membered—and the rush of memory as she called 


; up past joys, youthful visions of bliss, and the day 


dreams of happiness, was so painful that he felt a 
kind of delirious recollection of the present, and 
looked on the preparations with an apathy that 
bordered on insensibility.—All these fitful imagina. 
tions were however instantly dispelled by the stern 
mandate of the chief who ordered the attendant to 
strip Everington of his outer garments, a command 
which was at once obeyed. After he had been 
pinioned with the presence and firmness of mind, 
which drew murmurs of applause from those who 
had but a moment before, been so ready to curse 
the infidel dog, and exult in the prospect of his 
approaching punishment, Everington laid him. 
self down in the position assigned him and was 


/ instantly and immoveably secured. 


[Coneluded in our next. J 
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“ For he whom royal eyes disown, 

When was his form to courtiers known ?"’ 
Anp echo answers—when? However much we 
may fancy the world our friend, and pride our- 
sclyes upon our numerous acquaintances and kin- 
dred during the season of prosperity, yet reverse 


the scene, and where are they? or what avail their 


former protestations of undying affection, or unfor- | 


getful obligations? From the days of Job, to the 
present generation, mankind have been straneely 


prone to lean towards the favored side, and to regard 
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3 with suspicion hie upon whom misfortune lays its 


withering hand. Alike regardless of former ben- 
efactions, or former assurances of disinterested 
friendship, like Peter they deny their fellowship in 


the hour of tribulation and of need, and stand aloof 


from him with whom they were once proud to as- 
sociate. 
it is to know ourselves deserted by those we have 
befriended, and for whose welfare we have ever 


drank of our cup,” who have been nourished by 
our frugality, and warmed as it were into life by 
our kindness. Yet such are often among the first 
that prove faithless! Perhaps there was not a more 
trying event connected with our blessed Savior's 
sojourn on earth, than when “ all the disciples for- 
sook him and fled.” In the hour of anguish and 
of danger, when persecution and calumny were 
-about to sate their malice in the blood of its victim ; 
when their allegiance, though it could not save, 
might have assuaged at least that bitter cup of 
agony, and rendered less painful that ignominious 
death, they were gone! Alas, for poor human 
nature. ‘They had fled from Him whom they knew 
to be innocent; who had wrought miracles for 
their sustenance, and walked the water for their 
rescue ; who had called back from the sleep ot 
death the household idols of their kindred, and who 
was even then about to lay down his life for their 
salvation. In those unsophisticated times, it might 
reasonably have been supposed, that the few poor 
fishermen who were compelled to toil unceasingly 
for a scanty livelihood, dependant solely on the 
bounty of the uncertain sea for a support, when 
allowed to lay aside their implements of labor, and 
to follow him who was over the sea and the land, 
assured that all things should be provided for them, | 
would have continucd loyal in his hour of danger 
and of trial. Yet such was not the case; and mar- 
vel as we may, mankind are alimost unanimous in 
adopting their example. Let adversity overtake 
the hitherto prosperous, and he looks in vain for the 
friends of his childhood. Let envy or malice cast 
but suspicion on his hitherto spotless name, and he 
stands unknown in the midst of his kindred. No 
matter how much he may previously have benefit- 
ted them, it is all forgotten ; he is viewed through 
suspicious eyes, and judged by prejudiced hearts, 
and though he “ liveth and hatha name,” yet he is 
dead to enjoyment, for to hiin the world is but a wil- 
derness of wo, and he can regard it only as a desert 
lying between him and that Lleavenly Home, to 


whose bright mansions he shall be seen and known 


” 


as he is; und where he “ who maketh a lie, 
never more disturb his felicity. E. 
Hudson, April, 1848. 
—7 5D 6 Cato — 
For the Rural Repository. 
THE BEAUTIES AND HARMONIES OF 
NATURE. 


How beautiful, how lovely does everything in 
nature appear when viewed with an unjaundiced 
eye or unprejudiced mind! 

Although the inscrutable designs of Providence 
are hidden from our view, yet we see that every 
thing around us is intended for our true interests. 
The storm, the earthquake, the hurricane and the 
} whole eatulogue of natural evils which mankind 
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ural causes and subserve a useful purpose in the 


economy of our globe. 


Ilow many is there who ignorantly exclaim | 


against sickness, disease and death, attributing 


their action as the consequence of divine displeasure 


nature which cause the infliction of those evils were 


and see ‘the 1 many happy creatures © gumbeling and 
reveling in the enjoyment of life; it is true there 
seems to be imperfections there, but if we account 
for them it only opens a new view of the goodness 
of God. We see creatures destroying cach other 


| throughout the animal creation except that portion 


If anything can add poignancy to gricf, | on account of the fall of man ; but if the laws of | 


t 


abolished but for a day, the face of nature would 
been solicitous, who have “ caten of our bread, and } be changed, the human race would be paralyzed 


and the whole basis of Society would sink. 

We find that a neglect of the laws of nature 
produces sickness which comes as a monitor to 
inform us of that neglect or infringement: in sick. 
ness the mind is enlfeebled which is also a blessing, 
for if it was not we should more acutely feel the 
indisposition of the body ; and another reason is that 
an active state of the mind causes an active state 
of the body, which would preclude nature from a 
restoration or rearrangement of the afflicted parts: 
so when death approaches, the mind gradually lous. 
ens its connexion with the body, link after link is 
severed, the manifestations of mind grow less and 
less perceptible, till the last link is broken, the silver 
cord is loosed and the spirit wings its way to the 
God who gave it. 

When the body isenfeebled with sickness, when 


the material part of our frame seems a clog, a bar- | 


den on the mind, then death comes kindly and sev- 
ers the cord which unites them. Nature is not 
only pleasing in health but in sickness, not only in 
life but in death, in the storm as in the calm. 
There is something deserves our praise in all seasons 


} of the year; not oly in Spring when nature is at- 


tired in her vestment of green and all animated 
| life is joyous and gay: not only in Autumn when 
the laborer thrusts his sickle in the golden grain, 
and the garden and yineyard yield their luscious 
fruits, but also in the so called dreary winter, when 
we have ample compensation for the green fields 
and happy sunshine of summer. 

In the winter the greater coldness and con- 
sequently the greater density of the atmosphere, 
gives us a large supply of that exhilarating and life 


sustaining ether which makes the blood course 


through the veins with double vigor and imparts a | 


freshness and vivacity to our mind. 
morning how lightly can we trip over the ground 
as the silyery snow crisps under our lightsome 


steps, while the chill air invigorates the frame ! 


/ of nature is Philosophy, for it is that which indu. 
which all his aspirations now must tend, and in | 


‘ ° . . 
) beauty of its combination. 


f 


; howling storm and the 


are aceustuined to cile as instances of divine anger | 


bitably proves the harmony of its parts and the 
Man may invent a 
beautiful piece of mechanism, but it requires time 
to perfect its parts and very seldom is the case but 
it can still be improved ; but not so with nature ; 


. . . ‘ 
we see ten thousand apparent principles at work in 


Of a winter’s | 


{ 


set apart for the use of man; but even in the des. 
truction of one animal by another we see the har- 
mony of nature. , In elucidation of this I will quote 
a passage from Paley’s Theology. ‘ The three 
methods by which life is usually terminated are 
acute diseases, decay and vivlence. ‘The simple 
and natural life of brutes is not often visited by 
acute distempers; nor could it be deemed an im. 
provement of their lot if they were. Let it be con- 
sidered therefore in what a condition of suffering 
and misery a brute animal is placed which is left to 
perish by decay. In human sickness and infirin. 
ity there is the assistance of man’s rational fellow 
creatures, if not to alleviate his pains at least to 
minister to his necessities and supply the place of 
his own activity. 

“A brute in his wild and natural state does 
everything for himself. When his strength there- 
fore or his speed, or his limbs or his senses fail him 
he is delivered over cither to absolute famine or to 
the protracted wretchedness of a life slowly wasted 
by the scarcity of food. Is it then to sce the world 
filled with drooping, superannuated, half starved, 
helpless and unhelped animals that you would alter 
the present system of pursuit and prey ?” 

Hudson, April, 1848. Ivan. 


SMISSSHLSAAE, 


MISFORTUNE. 

Is but another word for the follies, blunders, and 
vices, which, with a greater blindness, we attribute 
to the blind goddess, to the fates, to the stars, to 
any one, in short, but ourselves. 





Our own head 
and heart are the heaven and earth which we accuse 
and make responsible for all our calamities! 

The prudent make the reverses by which they 
have been overthrown supply a basis for the res- 
toration of their fallen fortunes, as the lava which 
has destroyed a house often furnishes the materials 
for rebuilding it. Fools and profligates, on the 
contrary, seek solace for their troubles, by plunging 
into sensual and gross pleasures, as the wounded 


) buffalo rolls himself in the mud. 
The study which most increases our admiration | 


t 
; 


The misfortune of the mischievous and evil- 
minded, is the good fortunes of the virtuous; the 


; failure of the guility, is the success of the innocent: 


, to pity, therfore, the former, is, in some sort, to in- 


jure the latter, and to destroy the effect of the great 
, moral lesson afforded by both. 


Let us keep our 


| sympathies for the sufferings of the good. 


i 


nature, but there is no disarrangement of parts, no 


required improvement there; the animal and yeg- | 


etable world have the same inherent organization 
which they possessed six thousand years ago. 


By observation we may acquaint ourselves with 


All men might be better reconciled to their fate, 
if they would recollect that there are two species 
of misfortunes, at which we ought never to repine ; 


—viz: that which we can, and that which we can- 


, hot, remedy ;—regret being, in the former case, 


the beauties of nature, the smiling landscape, the { 


placid stream, the mountain torrent or the roaring 


cataract; we may note the burning volcano, the 


terrific hurricane, but it is 
to philosophy alone we are indebted for an elucida- 
tion of their origin or the specific mode of their 
action. 


Look at the animal world which surrounds us, 


or stars when we are getting rich, and everything | 
‘ So Ss \ 


‘ture isthe tendency to make othere 


unnecessary, in the latter, unavailing. 

The same vanity which leads usto assign our 
msfortunes or misconduct to others, prompts us to 
attribute all our lucky chances to our own talent, 
prudence, and forethought. Nota word of the fates 


goes on prosperously. So deeply-rvoted in our na- 


for our own misdeeds, that we lapse into the process 


responsible '. 
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. THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


almost anconeciously. When the clergyman has 
committed a peccadillo, heis doubly severe towards 
his congregation, and does vicarious penance in 
the persons of his flock. Men scold their children, 
servants, and dependants, for their own errors; 
coachmen invariably punish their horses after they 
themselves have made any stupid biunder in driving 
them ; and even children, when they have tumbled, 
over a chair, revenge themsleves for their awk- 
wardness, by beating and kicking the impuassive 
furniture. Wine, the discoverer of truth, sometimes 
brings out this universal failing in a manner equally 
signal and ludicrous. An infant being brought to 
christen to a country curate, at a time when he 
was somewhat overcome by early potations, he 
was unable tu find the service of Baptism in the 
book ; and, after fumbling for some time, peevishly 
exclaimed—*‘ Confound the brat! what is the matter 
with it? I never, in all my life, knew such a 
troublesome child to christen !” 


— 3D &ORto— 


A GOOD RULE. 

Ir is always a good rule to follow, to step in no 
path—to speak no word— to commit no act—when 
conscience appears to whisper, Beware. You had 
better wait a twelvemonth and learn your duty, 
than take a hasty step and bring tears and repen-. 
tance to a dying day. Low many a lost man 
might have been saved, had he listened to an in- 
ward monitor and resisted the first inclination to 
deviate from the holy path of rectitude. See far 
away before you, and on either side, and ground 
whitened with the bones and sinews of millions 
who have perished ignobly in the march of life. 
They resisted the spirit of truth, and fell. They 
trusted to themselves, andsunk at theonset. ‘Take 
warning by them. Could their bones live, breathe, 
and speak, how earnestly would they appeal to you. 
They would compel you, as it were, to pursue a 
virtuous course, that your end might be joyous and 
not degraded. 

— iD Oto —— 
BODILY EXERCISE IN EARLY LIFE. 

To fetter the active motionsof chrildren, as soon 
as they have acquired the use of their limbs, is 
barbarious opposition of improving their mindsand 
manners, is an insult to common sense. It may, 
indeed, be the way to train up elevated puppets 
for short-lived prodigies of learning ; but never to 


ee A ee A 


form healthy, well-informed and accomplished men | 


and women. Every fecling individual must behold, 
with much heart-felt concern, poor little puny 
creatures of cight, ten or twelve years of age ex- 
hibited by their silly parents as proficients in learn- 
ing, or as distinguished for their early proficiency 
in language, elocution, music, or even some frivo- 
lous acquirement. The strength of the mind, as 


well as the body is exhausted, and the natural 


eo 


growth of both is checked by such untimely exer- | 


tions. 
— 9355 ¢ Cato — 
CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 

An old gentleman, named Frazer, is still living 
in this State, who was at Braddock’s defeat in 
1755, in the curps under Washington’s command. 
He is probably the last survivor of that bloody day, 
and is over 100 years ofage. ‘This veteran, it is 
stated, 1 i a new version of a part of the trans. 
He says he age two brothers 


O8- 


that Braddock, Siting the hottest of the contest, 
probably in an infuriated state of mind, ordered one 


' 
} 
‘ 
? 
H 
? 


of them to charge with his men upon a certain dan- , 
gerous point of the invisible enemy’s line, which | 


he refused; that Braddock, thereupon run him 
though with his sword; and that the other Frazer 
then levelled a musket at Braddock, as he sat on 
his horse, and shot him dead on the spot.— Whether 
the old gentleman has been formerly in the habit 
of telling this story, says an exchange paper, does 
not appear—probably not. We have heard of no 
reason, however, for disputing his veracity, or the 
accuracy of his recollection. Ithas been supposed 
the hostile Indians fought from behind the trees ; 
but Frazer says they occupied the natural gullies 
or fissures of the hill, which the American troops 
were ascending, and were thus enabled to continue 
the battle with almost pefect impunity. 
MONEY. 

Ir isa very good servant, but a bad master. It 
may be accused of injustice towards mankind, in- 
asmuch as there are only a few who make false 
money, Whereas money makes many men false. 
We hate to be cheated, not so much for the value 
of the commodity, as, because it makes others ap- 
Being defrauded would 
be nothing, were it not so galling to be outwitted. 
Crates, the Greek philosopher, left his money in the 
hands of a friend, with orders to pay it to his child- 


pear superior to ourselves. 


ren in case they should be fools ; for, 
Mon- 
ey is more indispensable now than it was then, but, 
still, a wise man will have it in his head rather than 
his heart. 


they are philosophers, they will not want it. 


— 359 Gato —— 
TRUTHS. 
Tuar which will not make a pot, may make a 
pot lid. 
That is but an empty purse that is filled with 
other people’s money. 


Worth has been underrated ever since wealth 
was overvalued. 

When you have no observers, be afraid of your- 
self, 

Shallow waters make the most noise. 

When sorrow is asleep wake it not. 

Trust not the praise ofa friend, 
tempt of an enemy. 


nor the con- 


Time is a file that wears and make no noise. 
— 95 @ Cato — 

“« Joun, how do you parse grandmother ?” 

* T don’t pass her at all, I always go in to get a 
piece.” 

‘© What is the singular of men ?” 

“ They is singular when they pay up their debts 
without being asked to do it a dozen times.” 
Beautiful. 
which comes after young women ?” 

“The fellers to be sure. 
the young women !” 

“That'll do. 
cigar stumps.” 

——3D OC Rt0— 


er Rutt or Two.—“* 


“ Young women are 
They are always after 


You may now go out and hunt up 


Dovust I reckon I love you,” 


said a Yankee acocuntant to his sweet-heart. 
“ How on airth, Jonathan, do you arrive at that 


ye 


calculation ?” inquired the fair one. 


135 
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‘* By simple addition,” replied the ready reck. 
oner, “ for when I have you hanging on my arm, 
I guess my sum of happiness is complete.” 

— +5 @ Gato —— 

A Durcuman was relating his marvellous 
escape from drowning, when thirteen of his compan. 
ions were lost by the upsetting of a boat, and he 
alone was saved. ‘ And how did you escape their 
fate ?” asked one of his hearers. ‘“ I tid not go in 
the beat,” was the Dutchman’s placid answer. 

— 5D @ Geto — 

Tue bandle of a jug, and the handle of one’s 

face are on the outside, and fashionable religion 


| too much so at this time, we think. 


an 


} 
} 
| 
{ 
t 


said he, if | 


Three things which never become rusty —money 
of the benevolent, the shoes of a butcher's horse, and 
a woman’s tongue. 


— De Gato — 


‘“ Wuat carrotty-headed, ugly little brat is that 
madam-—do you know his name?” “ Why, yes, 
that’s my youngest son!” You don,t say so, 
indeed ! why, what a dear sweet dove eyed cherub 
he is, to be sure.” 


— 59D © Cato — 


A Queer Concernt.—A gentleman describing 


) the absurdity of a man dancing the polka, said 


that it appeared as if the individual had a hole 
in his pocket, and was endeavoring to shake a shil- 
ling down the leg of his trowsers.” 
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Letters Containing Remittances, 


Recewedat this Ofice,ending Wednesday last deducting the 
amount of postage paid, 


A.M. W. Sodus, N. Y. $2.00; P. M. Levant, N. ¥. 95,00; 
P. M. eg hazy, N. Y. $5.00: D.L.G ne} 


| Miss 8S. 8S. West Greenfield, N. Y. $1,00 
—o 3D @ Gs 0 — 
MARRIAGES. 
In Kinderhook, on the 12th ult. by Rev. B. Van Zandt, 


Mr. Henry Howd, of Durham, Ct. to Miss Eliza C. Hinman, 


“ys | of Kinderhook. 
A thousand probabilites do not make one truth. | ° "Ke 


In Catskill. on the 12th ult. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. 
James W. Dederick to Mrs. Catherine Rouse, both of Catskill. 


— oD 6 Ct — 
DEATHS. 
At Penfield, Monroe Co. after a short illness, William, 


Esselstyne oged about 75 years, formerly of this county. 
In Rondout, on the 15th ult. of consumption, Lucy, wife 


! of John Colville, formerly of this city, aged 68 years, 11 months 
| and 18 days. 


At New-York, on the 17th ult. Mr. Stephen R. Corrie. in 
the 47th year of his age, for many years a resident of this city. 

In Chatham, on the 13th ult. Gates Clark, Esq. in the 71st 
year of his age. 

In Kinderhook, on the 22d ult. Jessie Watson, aged 11 yeors, 
danghter of Alexander Watson, A. M. Principal of the Kin- 


derhook Academy. 


At Chatham, on the 20th ult. Mrs. Judith Tipple, in the 
55th year of her age 
At Livingston, on the 19th ult. Sarah Richmond, wife of 


Rev. C. E. Crispen. 


In Brooklyn, Feb. 18th, Lucy P. daughter of George and 


+ Laura Arnold, aged 4 years and 3 months. 


What is that 


In Westfield, N. ¥. Oct 21st, of consumption, Miss Malvi- 
na Z. daugliter of Eliaud Ruby Bisbee, aged 31 years. 
Gentile as zephyrs trom the balmy west 
That wander ‘mid pale Autumn's dying flowers, 
Were the sweet tones she whispered “| shall rest’'-— 
Then took her flight to Heaven's unfadimng b« 
Where flowers of beauty t loom, nor sorrow's lear, 
Nor griei"s deep eigh can ever enter there 


She was too pure in heart to ling er here, 







NV here blossoms and [ 
S:rewing with rainbow t 

And wild win's chaunt U r “ 
Riest ange!s welcomed her to that brig rht shore, 
To dwell with them in bites forevermore, 


At Claverack, on the 10th ult. Her iry. only son of R. H. and 
R. R. Neefus, aged 10 months and 2% days. 


** Sleep on, dear child, within thy narrow bed— 


Whiy st 1 fond parents at thy ex: grieve ? 
Thy eek is cold, but sul! thou art not dead, 
In heaven does yet thy litle spirit live, 
Thou ort at rest, tree from itivesse and pain 
Aud our untimely joss w thy eternal gain." 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rura! Repository. 


LIOLA. 

BY REV. E. W. REYNOLDS. 
Most heavenly of all the blessed throng 
That overlouk the crystal battlements ! 
Divinest of the radiant train who walk 
The plains of “ Fatherland,” that lie stretched out 
Beneath the sun of Immortality, 
And bow their spirit-knees before the throne 
Of the eternal Make} Judge, and God! 
Purest of those who wear the envied badge 
Of perfect Purity! Loveliest of all 
Whose beauty rivals the eternal stars, 
And pales the glory of the radiant spheres, 
Thou art—Liola. 


That vision, floating down 
*Mid the divinely sanctified of souls, 
So rich with consolation heavenly, 
So big with a far-reaching hope and joy, 
So pure with God-anointed holiness, 
Is deep engraved within the temple which 
Infinity has reared in human minds! 
All glory be to God for a comforter 
Such as thou art—Liola. 


The night of woe, 
Canopied o’er with raven wings of dire 
Unutterable despair, neath which low 
Hollow sounds were heard, and pale forms walked 
As from the graves of hope and trust and joy— 
This night had fallen o’er me; and my soul 
Drunk with the sorrows it had drank, ruled with 
The weight of agony ‘twas doomed to bear! 
Fell darkness, such as fiends can only bear 
Upon their black, distorted hearts, was mine! 
A darkness which the suffering may feel 
By the fierce darts it wears! All desolate, 
As fire-swept plains of vegetation, life, 
And moving pulse, my heart but echoed to 
The warring tempests, that roamed free and loud 
Its hollow court among. 

For one blest ray 
Of light that shows the smiling face of hope— 
For one bare drop of nectar from the cup 
Of peace, such as can heal the rended soul, 
I would have given the gold that shines upon, 
Or ever shone upon Peruviun plains, 
And Mexico, al! girted round with gems; 
And Ophir, famous iu the realms of song ; 
And all the rubies that do circle round 
Ten thousand spheres! Thou, only thou didst give 
Joy unto me—Liola! 


Grim, steel-clad terror 
Had clasped me in his firm, unyielding arms, 
And borne me, while his hollow tread echoed 
Like the loud thunder’s voice, near to the brink 
Of a dark, yawning pit dug by despair; 
And I must soon have tedious journey took 
Amid the utter blackness of those realms, 
Whence, if 'twere possible, God's presence is 
Withdrawn forevermore !—had I not then 
Been sensible that upon my dying ear, 
A heavenly voice was fulling ;—a loved voice, 
Whose tones lulled me to infantile repose, 
Long years before ; whose melody might ope 
The long-barred gates of tombs, and bid the soul 
Embrace a fairer life! That voice was thine, 
*T was only thine—Liola! 


Oh, mother mine! 
I felt a thrill that moment in my heart, 
Which seemed to prostrate reason ; and I thought 
A moment thought—that I was with thee in 
Thy blessed land, the fount of poetry! 
The mountain load that on my spirit prest, 
OO 
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And crushed the fountains of my peace, was flung 
Into the realms of black forgetfulness ! 

A light as from the throne of God poured in 
Upon my soul, whose sacred brightness glowed 
On my relaxing brow—as morning dawns 

Upon the wildness of the storm-swept earth ! 

And peace, all crowned with rubic diadems, 

And wearing smiles that God alone can give, 
Reared in my heart her consecrated throne ; 
While streams of consolation, gushing forth 

From fountains touched by an Almighty hand, 
Bedewed my up-turned face! That face thou didst 
Behold—Liola! 


Erect I stood ; 
Feli terror had withdrawn his hateful shape, 
And the wide, yawning pit of black despair 
No more J saw; but in their stead a fair 
And blooming garden, bounded by sweet flowers, 
Whose aromatic leaves strewed the pure soil, 
And gave a grateful fragrance to the breeze. 
The contrast drew my eyes from thee— 
Sweet Liola! 


I looked 
And thou wert gone! Along the starry path 
Thy spirit feet had trod, I gazed in vain 
For thee. Thou hadst resumed thy place amid 
Heaven’s divinely consecrated, and 
The music of thy holy lyre gave joy 
To souls angelic. Yet was l happy, 
Though I mourned thy sudden disappearance, 
For in that ever sacred interview — 
Which ‘twere presumption in an angel to 
*Tempt to describe! thou taughtst my spirit how 
To bear its cross below; and gavest me hope 


That doth pierce through the midnight’s raven wing, 


And spreads a glow of joy on sorrow’s cloud! 
Oh, then be this the shield that shall defy 
The battle darts of sin—sweet holy thoughts 
Of thee, Liola! 
Warren, Pa. 1848. 
-—_°335D @ Gato — 
Por the Rural Repository. 
A TRIBUTE, 


To the memory of Miss Harrict Boyce, inscribed to her 


sister. 
Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit! rest thee now! 
E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 


llis seal was on thy brow.—Mrs. Uemans. 


Like a violet that bloomed by a silvery fountain, 


Was that once cherished blossom now faded in death ; 


Or like a fair daisy that smiles on the mountain, 


When morning is near with its balm scented breath. 


O! gentle and meek was that pure fragile flower, 
And innocence beamed in her calm azure eye; 


And when spring-time had clad in green verdure the bower, 


She passed to the mansions of rest in the sky ! 


Like a star, pure and pensive, that shines at still even, 


And fades in the roseate beam of the dawn, 
So soft and so tranquil blending with heaven, 
All pale and serene till its beauty is gone— 


As low breathing zephyrs in music are sighing, 

O'er beds of wild flowers, in woodland and dell, 
So from the pale lips of the lovely and dying, 

Fell the last whispered tones of that final farewell. 


The pale stars of evening in radiance shining, 


Are mirrored in dew-drops that sleep on her tomb, 


Where Autumn's pale garlands in beauty are twining, 


And Summer’s bright flowers in loveliness bloom. 


She's passed to that land where the angels are singing, 


Their anthems of love, and the weary ones rest, 
And the echoing shore with their music is ringing— 


O, sorrow no more for the happy and blest! 


Westfield, N. Y. 1848. 
— 355 @ Gato — 
From Neal's Saturday Gazette. 


But be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiv- 
ing your own selves.—.James i, 22, 


Listen ye unto the teachings 
Of the volume God has given; 
But remember it is written— 


“ Strive! if we would enter heaven.” 


M.F. B. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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W. B. STODDARD, 
BOOK, CARD, JOB & FANCY 
PRINTER, 


AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


One door above the corner of Warren and Third-sts. 


W. B.8. would inform the public that he has the greatest 
variety of the newest styles of type, cuts, and embellishments 
to be found in this or any other city ; and that he is ready to 
do all kinds of PRINTING in a superior manner, and at the 
most reduced prices. He would also state, that he has a 
BOOK BINDERY connected with the above establishment, 
and persons wishing Rooks printed can also have them Bound, 
by making one contract forthe whole, thereby making the 
expense come considerable less. 

JUSTICES’ BLANKS, DEEDS, MORTGAGES, LAND- 
LORD'S LEASES, BLANK ROAD LISTS, &c. 
For Sale at the Rural Repository Office. 

Hudson, April, 1848. 


New Volume, September, 1847. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wel. 24, Commencing Sept, 25, 1847. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental! Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-Fourth Volume ofthe Runa 
Reposstory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository’ circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It hus stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our huinble 
Rural has continued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GORPATIONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, jnrartably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe llth, 12th, 16th, 17th, Ixth, 19th, 
20th, Vist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 
asthey wish at the same rate as that volume. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 


All those who will send us the following amounts in one 
remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 









Four Copies for $3.00 ' Twenty FourCopiesfor$15,00 
Seven do. $5 00 Thirty do, $18.00 
Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
Fifteen do. $10.00) Forty do. $22.00 
‘Twenty do. $13,00 Fifty do. $25,00 


Great Inducements to Agents, 


Those who send $5 or 87, fora Club, can have one of the 
above mentioned Volumes (gratis:) those who send $10, or 
$15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send 

25 or over, four. 

Any town that will send us the most subscribers. forthe 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 
price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 
puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. 

Nomes of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptionto be 
sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


7° No subscription received for less than one year. All 


| the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 


year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N.Y. 1847 


er EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re © 


, quested to give the nbove a few insertions, or at least a notice ‘ 


and receive Subscriptions. 
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